Filiations with the Metaphy'steals
porary poets. Their experiences could not, of course, parallel
his. If his faith was shaken, it was not undone. If his career
was broken, it was only apparently. If he had to adjust his
conceptions of the universe to the discoveries of a Kepler and
a Galileo, he was able to cling to some certainties unavailable
to the twentieth-century mind. The doubts which assail men
in our day were bred of events which outstrip mere personal
misfortunes in magnitude and significance. But the spirit of
inquiry lately abroad in the world has made us sympathetic
with his tireless anatomizing. The War, in becoming a world
industry, involved destruction and dislocations not confined
to physical things, so that men could no longer maintain atti-
tudes which had seemed satisfactory so short a time ago. The
faith in 'progress' which had been a balm to those injured by
the implications of the struggle-for-existence theory was
roughly ripped away. And the bitter, sceptical, ironical temper
which men carried with them from the trenches, along with
their lice, their wounds, and their nightmarish memories, was
strengthened by new ideas of behaviour which taught them to
distrust their deepest instincts. The more recent findings of
the psychiatrists and the anthropologists had much the dis-
turbing effect that the teachings of the physicists had had in
the seventeenth century, and the unease of the intellectuals
was complicated by the beginnings, however vaguely sensed,
of the breakdown of the accepted economic order.
Verlaine once said of Tennyson that when he should have
been broken-hearted he had too many reminiscences. The
poets of the post-War period were not falling into this trap.
They looked back at Tennyson, with his melancholy tender-
mindedness, back at Wordsworth, with his sublime confi-
dence in a divine order, to men who, like themselves, knew
*the ague of the skeleton', men for whom
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